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English Language Testing: 
Problems of Validity and Administration 


ROBERT LADO 


(Professor Lado, author of Linguistics across Cultures and 
other works on language-teaching, is now Academic Director 
of the Institute of Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown 
University, U.S.A.) 


I. INTRODUCTION 
As one looks critically at language testing and discussions of 
testing he finds a great deal of confusion. He searches in vain for 
anything like a comprehensive rationale for the preparation of 
foreign language tests and examinations in line with modern views 
of language. I should like to discuss this situation and attempt to 
sketch such an overall view. 


Il. THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Discussions of testing tend to deal with techniques as the chief con- 
sideration, without sufficient concern for the linguistic problems 
involved. The following questions are often debated: Should we use 
translation as a test? Should we use a composition as a test of 
language proficiency? Are objective tests easier than other types of 
tests? Are they valid? Can we give oral examinations effectively ? 

More meaningful questions would be, ‘Do we want to measure 
auditory comprehension and do we know what it is? Do we wish 
to measure speaking ability and do we know what speaking ability 
is?’ If we know what auditory comprehension is we will then be 
able to ask, ‘Does translation measure auditory comprehension ?’ 
‘How well?’ ‘How economically?’ ‘Does grammatical analysis 
measure speaking ability?’ ‘How completely?’ ‘How generally?’ 

These are questions of validity and administration. With this type 
of question in mind let us look at some common testing practices. 

Translation. As a test of ability to use a foreign language in speak- 
ing, listening, reading, and writing, we notice the following limita- 
tions in the use of translation: 

(1) The most proficient students do not translate when they use 
the language. 
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(2) There are various ways to translate and to evaluate a transla- 
tion. We can translate for artistic purposes, for accuracy of informa- 
tion, for grammatical parallelism, for vocabulary equivalence. We 
can evaluate a translation from these and other points of view. If 
we force a student to translate for vocabulary equivalence or gram- 
matical parallelism, as is often the case in translation tests, we may 
tend to destroy his literary talent for artistic translation. 


(3) The grading of translation tends to be inaccurate because of 
these possible ways to translate and the resulting variations that may 
or may not be allowed by the scorer. 

(4) Translation represents a special skill different from speaking, 
listening, reading or writing. 

(5) Translation is comparatively slow as a test. Unless he has had 
special training, it takes a good student longer to translate a letter 
than to write it in the foreign language. In the time that it takes him 
to translate a passage he can cover more material using other 
techniques. 

(6) Translation is slow to grade, since the examiner has to weigh 
each response to see if it is allowable. 

(7) The use of translation in the examination tends to encourage 
the abuse of translation in the classroom. 

Perhaps the only favourable things to be said for translation as a 
test of proficiency seem to be that translation questions are easy to 
set and they are compact. The price paid for these advantages, how- 
ever, is rather high. 


Grammatical analysis. Tests that ask for grammatical analysis of 
sentences were at one time widely used in foreign language instruc- 
tion. Labelling the parts of speech, defining grammatical terms, 
supplying examples under grammatical terms, were used as tests, 
probably because these were tasks regularly performed in class. 
These techniques are of questionable validity as a measure of pro- 
ficiency in a foreign language because of the following: 

(1) Ability to analyse a language and to use it are very different 
things. 

(2) As a result, most of those who use the language effectively are 
unable to analyse it with any degree of accuracy or completeness, 
and those who can analyse it often cannot use it. 

(3) In addition, differences in the terminology of various gram- 
marians and linguists are a major complication in providing instruc- 
tions to students and in scoring their answers. 
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Partly because of these considerations and partly because of the 
general evolution of education toward more immediately practical 
ends, grammatical analysis in language tests is no longer widely used 
or defended. 

Dictation. Favoured by many because it is an auditory technique 
and involves some writing, dictation is so well established that one 
hesitates to question its effectiveness. Yet when we look at dictation 
critically we are surprised to discover the following limitations: 

(1) It does not test word order because the examiner reads the 
words in their proper order. 

(2) It does not test vocabulary recall because the examiner gives 
the words. 

(3) It does not test sound perception well because (a) the context 
ofte gives away the difficult sounds and (4) the examiner reads 
slowly and frequently repeats the reading. 

(4) Dictation does test spelling, some matters of inflection, and 
recognition of the forms of words, but the slow machinery of dicta- 
tion seems uneconomical for these purposes. 

Objective tests. Objective and short answer tests are being used 
increasingly in language testing. They are often defended or attacked 
as a technique without reference to linguistic content. On the nega- 
tive side is the fact that objective items having the appearance of 
testing language proficiency may be quite irrelevant in content. An 
example will serve to illustrate this point in auditory comprehension. 

In our example the examiner reads aloud the lead sentence, ‘The 
man is watching a new car.’ The student must choose between two 
pictures in one of which a man is watching a car and in the other the 
man is watching a ship. A third and fourth picture could be used 
showing the man watching a house and watching a train. On the 
surface this is a good item to test auditory comprehension, i.e. the 
student listens to an utterance and shows by the picture he chooses 
that he does or does not understand it. But on critical inspection we 
notice that to choose the car picture over the others the student need 
only identify the word car, which is so different phonologically from 
house, ship, and train, that he could do it even if his contact with 
English had been only through reading and he had never heard 
English spoken. 

In contrast, the same item could be made to test an important 
phonological problem by changing the pictures of the choices so 
that one represents a man washing a car and another shows him 
watching it. The student would then have to hear the difference 
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between the /¢/ of watching and the /§/ of washing, which represents 
an important problem in auditory comprehension if his native 
language does not make such a phonological distinction. 

Another example will illustrate how an objective technique to test 
reading comprehension can be irrelevant as a result of inadequate 
linguistic content. This example begins with a longish reading 
passage on Greek mythology and the story of fire. The student reads 
this and then decides in each of a series of items which of three state- 
ments best agrees with what he has read. Here is one of the items: 
‘(1) A man can lift a mountain. (2) A bird can lift a mountain. (3) A 
bird can lift itself into the air.’ It will be noticed that this item can 
be answered without reading the passage. The right answer is so 
obvious that one wonders if this is a trick to trap the careless student, 
but this is not the case: the obvious answer (3) is the right answer. 

In general we may say that the validity of objective tests cannot 
be judged on the superficial appearance of the items but must be 
determined on the basis of linguistic content or empirically. 

Speaking. In oral production tests, where the present situation is 
generally assessed as one of failure, the attempts move blindly in the 
direction of having the student speak by one device or another. This 
direct attack on the problem reflects again the tendency to think in 
terms of the technique itself and its appearance of validity rather 
than of the linguistic problems to be tested. Tests that depend on 
general impressions of a student’s speech are restricted in many ways. 

(1) The personality of the student colours significantly the impres- 
sion of his ability to speak. 

(2) The tense situation under which the student must be tested 
results in non-typical performances that affect overall impression 
much more than specific linguistic problems. 

(3) Scoring oral responses is a highly subjective affair even under 
well controlled situations. The differences are great not only among 
different examiners but for the same examiner at different times. 

(4) Individually administered oral tests are time-consuming for the 
examiner and as a result tend to be made so short that they are all 
but useless. 

Written composition. The writing of an essay on an assigned topic 
enjoys great prestige not only as a test of the ability to write but as 
a sign of intelligence, education, and academic achievement as well. 
Historically the ability to write has been the chief sign of learning. 
In defending the use of compositions as tests it is usually adduced 
that they force the student to think, to organize what he knows, and 
to deal with mature topics rather than trivial detail. 
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Under more critical scrutiny that considers linguistic problems 
we notice some unexpected limitations. (1) A single composition is 
usually a poor sample of the sentence patterns of the language, of 
its vocabulary, and of the problems of spelling and punctuation. The 
usual composition test may not elicit a single question or request 
pattern from the student. The particular vocabulary needed for one 
essay may be reduced and specialized. The spelling and punctuation 
problems are similarly restricted, and the student is able to avoid 
those that trouble him, which would be the ones we would like to 
have him attempt. (2) A single composition is a poor sample of the 
student’s ability to organize his thoughts or to deal with mature 
topics. It so happens that the topics set for composition tests have to 
deal with matters that are familiar to the student, and differences in 
the amount of information the student may have on the topic will be 
reflected in his organization and treatment of it in his essay. (3) From 

practical point of view, the scoring of compositions is a very 
complex problem, and as a result scoring is slow and inaccurate. 
H. Chauncey puts the problem of accuracy decisively in a recent 
article: 

. if the essay examinations are somewhat unreliably written, they are 
even less reliably read. The basic problem is that teachers do not agree 
with themselves ~vhen they read papers, much less with other readers. 
In one study, for example, an eighth-grade composition was graded 
twice by 28 ‘teachers. Fifteen who gave it passing marks the first time 
failed it on the second round, while 11 who failed it the first time passed 
it the second. As for different readers’ opinions of the same paper, they 
have on occasion provided grades ranging from 50 to 98 on the same 
paper, as read by 142 teachers. 

And in the same article, 


To keep 150 readers grading according to a common standard is essen- 
tial but well-nigh impossible. In spite of the fact that they are a highly 
selected group of teachers— expert readers brought together under one 
roof and given a day’s training and practice in grading sample papers 
before they start on the examinations, and then supervised closely by 
veteran ‘table leaders’ whose sole function is to iron out problems of 
consistency in grading—they still do not agree enough to permit one to 
view the resulting grades with confidence.’ 
This brief analysis of the present situation shows the need for a 
more accurate understanding of the problems of language testing. 
This will be sketched in the next section. 


1Henry Chauncey, ‘The Plight of the English Teacher’, in The Atlantic 
Vonthly (Nov. 1959), vol. 204, No. 5: 123. 
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III. THE New View 

The new view in English language testing differs from present 
general practice in the more specific description of what is to be 
tested. This description is made possible through a more powerful 
understanding of language through linguistics. This view permits 
more complete validation of tests on the basis of linguistic problems 
tested rather than on appearance alone. Through a better under- 
Standing of what we are testing the discussion is freed from its 
dependence on techniques alone. 

To the question, ‘What are we testing?” we can answer, ‘Language 
in use.’ And both ‘language’ and ‘in use’ have a more specific mean- 
ing than before. Since language is viewed as having meaning 
(content) and form (expression) we can further specify what is meant 
by speaking, auditory comprehension, reading, writing, and even 
translating. 

What is meant by speaking ability? The ability to go from meanings 
to the forms of the foreign language in essentially communicative 
situations at normal speed. The forms in speaking would be the 
phonemes, sequences of phonemes, the intonation, stress, and 
juncture elements and patterns, the sentence patterns, parts of sen- 
fences, major parts of speech and structural words, expansions 
through modification structures and sequences, and the lexical stock 
within a given range. Notice that we say in use and not by analysis 
or definition. 

What is auditory comprehension? The ability to use the same 
language elements as in speaking but in reverse order, that is, going 


from the forms to meaning. In auditory comprehension the range of 


vocabulary will normally be greater than for speaking, and the 
varieties of usage and dialect differences in pronunciation should 
also be greater. 

What is reading comprehension? This ability parallels auditory 
comprehension in so far as it goes from form to meaning. It differs 
from it in the representation of the form by means of letters, spaces, 
and punctuation. And it differs also in the range of vocabulary, and 
the style of the sentence patterns that are typical of written English. 

What is the ability to write a foreign language? \t is of course the 
ability to put into the written forms that represent the language those 
meanings that are relevant to the speaker in normal situations. 

What is translation? Essentially translation is the ability to render 
in one language what is already expressed in another. Translation can 
be done in many ways and under a variety of conditions, e.g. simul- 
taneous translation, translation of written material, translation into 
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a foreign language or into the native language, etc. In every case, 
however, it involves the use of two languages, one receptively, the 
other productively. 

Whatever the skill being tested it includes the elements and pat- 
terns of the foreign language and the ability to use them in com- 
munication. Hence the fact that the new view stresses the importance 
of testing mastery of these elements and patterns specifically. 

Facilitation and interference from the native language. We know 
from experience and from research that the patterns and elements of 
the native language weigh heavily in learning a foreign language. 
We know that some of the elements and patterns are learned easily 
because of facilitation from similar patterns in the native language, 
while others are difficult because of interference from conflicting 
patterns in the native language also. 

From this we simplify our view of what it is to learn a foreign 
language by seeing that it is mastery of the difficult elements and 
patterns. From this we proceed to define what it is to test a foreign 
language, namely to test the problems in actual use. 

How to prepare a test. Once we have decided what skill or what 
combination of skills we wish to test we (1) begin by making a list of 
the pertinent problems we must test. This list will vary according to 
the skill we wish to test, and the native language or languages of the 
students. For example, the third person singular inflection of verbs 
is a problem for production for some students but not a recognition 
problem since the inflection is provided for them and the meaning 
will normally be clear by the expressed subject of the sentence. 

On the matter of different language backgrounds the pattern illus- 
trated by the sentence, ‘He is a student’, will constitute a different 
problem for speakers of Spanish and of Pampango, a language of 
the Philippines. Spanish speakers will tend to omit the pronoun 
subject but will have no difficulty expressing the verb be. Speakers 
of Pampango, on the other hand, will have no difficulty expressing 
a pronoun subject but will tend to omit the verb. The source of this 
difference is the pattern of the language of the students. 

(2) We select or invent the types of items the test will have. 
Performance items, that is, items that require the student to speak, 
understand, read, or write, if these are the skills we wish to test, have 
the added validity of their directness. 

If, however, it is not possible to devise a technique that is direct 
and tests the problems of our list, we are free under the new view to 
explore other techniques which, though different from the skill we 
are testing, will contain the problems we wish to test in essentially 
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valid linguistic situations. We are thus able to break away from 
having to ask the student to speak when we test his ability to speak, 
since this process is inaccurate and uneconomical, and we may use 
instead techniques that test his ability to operate the elements of 
speaking in indirect but accurate and economical techniques. The 
new view, by depending much more heavily on the linguistic problems 
tested than on the appearance of the technique used, gives us freedom 
to explore a much wider range of techniques in search for those that 
will be the most valid and economical of administrative and scoring 
time and machinery. 

In choosing or developing techniques we must consider the effect 
they may have on teaching, since it can be expected that techniques 
used in the tests will be imitated or otherwise influence classroom 
teaching. 

(3) Writing the items is the next step. Then, editing them by critical 
reading before they are tried will eliminate many imperfections that 
would otherwise weaken the test. 

(4) We are now ready to put the test through experimental runs 
and continue its refinement on the basis of the performance of the 
individual items as well as the whole test. 

(5) Final validation by correlating the scores obtained with the 
test with a criterion whose validity is well established would be a 
necessary step in almost every case. The validity of a criterion may 
normally have to be established by some slow and elaborate verifica- 
tion or composite judgment over a large sample of the student’s work. 
Such an elaborate machinery for determining a student’s ability 
would be impractical for ordinary purposes but may be justified in 
establishing the validity of a more practical test which can then be 
used alone as the measure of students’ ability. 

Evaluating a test. In looking at a test to determine its validity and 
overall effectiveness we ask what problems it tests and whether these 
represent adequately the skill we wish to test. We then ask whether 
the tasks performed by the student in answering it are essentially 
valid linguistic tasks. If not, we would expect to have some empirical 
measure of the validity of the test against a valid criterion. Questions 
of economy and practicality can then be explored. And we will want 
to ask what effect the test may have on teaching practices. Matters 
concerning norms, equivalent forms of tests, etc., have been left 


untouched in order to concentrate on the more basic problems of 


validity and administration which the new view helps to solve. 
A paper of the length of this one can do little more than broach a 
subject as complex as English language testing. It would be a mistake 
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for the reader to reject the new view on the basis of this article alone, 
or, on the other hand, to accept everything blindly and assume that he 
is ready to produce effective new tests. The author has prepared a 
full-length book’ on foreign language testing. The treatment of the 
subject there constitutes a more adequate basis for critical evaluation 
and for use as a guide in producing and using foreign language tests. 


Models of Good English 


A. J. WARNER 


Where is good English to be found? This is a question frequently 
asked by students of English, both at home and abroad. Like many 
other questions it is simple to ask but complicated to answer. It is 
often easier to tell students what to avoid than what to imitate. This 
is borne out by the rather disappointing chapter on this subject 
written by Graves and Hodge, authors of that useful and provocative 
book, The Reader Over Your Shoulder.? They tell us more about 
where good English is absent than present. 


Where is good English to be found? Not among those who might be 
expected to write well professionally. School-masters seldom write well: 
it is difficult for any teacher to avoid either pomposity or, in the effort 
not to be pompous, a jocular conversational looseness. The clergy suffer 
from much the same occupational disability: they can seldom decide 
whether to use ‘the language of the market-place’ or Biblical rhetoric. 
Men of letters usually feel impelled to cultivate an individual style—less 
because they feel sure of themselves as individuals than because they 
wish to carve a niche for themselves in literature; and nowadays an 
individual style usually means merely a peculiar range of inaccuracies, 
ambiguities, logical weaknesses and stylistic extravagancies. Trained 
journalists use a flat, over-simplified style, based on a study of what sells 
a paper and what does not, which is inadequate for most literary purposes. 


1R. Lado. Language Testing, The Construction and Use of Foreign Language 
Tests: A Teacher’s Book. Longmans Green, London. (In process of publication.) 

*Robert Graves and Alan Hodge: The Reader Over Your Shoulder. Jonathan 
Cape, 1943, abridged edn., 1948. ; 
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As a rule, the best English is written by people without literary pre- 
tentions, who have responsible executive jobs in which the use of official 
language is not compulsory. .. . 

We are given a hint at the end of this passage where to find good 
English, but unfortunately it is not followed up by names or 
examples. Instead the authors content themselves with specifying the 
kind of prose that they would like to see develop after the Second 
World War. 

There are other writers on good English, with minds much less 
acute and penetrating than Graves and Hodge, who are prepared to 
give their readers much more positive advice. Unfortunately it is not 
always good advice. Wide and vague reference to the English classics 
is made and the essay tradition is drawn upon heavily. The following 
advice comes from the opening chapter of Teach Yourself Good 
English 

Read as much and as carefully as you can, and your style will insen- 
sibly be influenced by what you read. For critical reading, essays are 
perhaps the best study, and a book of selected essays offers you great 
variety of style. The essays of Addison, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Macaulay, 
R. L. Stevenson, Richard Jefferies, and W. H. Hudson, are good models; 
so also are the essays of contemporary writers such as Robert Lynd, 
E. V. Lucas, H. M. Tomlinson, Aldous Huxley, Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. : 

To be fair to this writer he does advise his readers to avoid at first 
the highly mannered essayists, such as Lamb, de Quincey, Carlyle 
and others, though he adds: ‘You cannot read too much of that 
fastidious stylist, Robert Louis Stevenson.’ 

The author of How to Write Correctly? is more catholic and 
sweeping in his taste and his recommendations. 

The would-be author will find that good reading matter will help him, 
considerably, in acquiring a better style and a larger vocabulary. Here is 
a list of seventy-five books which can only be read with profit. . . 


Shakespeare’s Works (any). 
Tennyson’s Works (any). 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 


1G. H. Thornton and K. Baron: Teach Yourself Good English. Revised edition 
1945. English Universities Press, 1938. 

*S. Duncan: How to Write Correctly. Foulsham’s Pocket Library, 1958. 
Linguists may be interested to know that this book begins: ‘You, of course, 
know that it is wrong to end a sentence with a preposition, to split an infinitive, 
and to use the present tense when the past is intended. But are you as sure of all 
the other little vexatious rules which govern the art of correct writing?’ 
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Macaulay’s Essays. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays and Sketches. 
Herrick’s Poems. 

Emerson’s Essays. 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

These are the first ten books on the list. It continues through a 
miscellaneous list of classics, including Scott, Lytton, and Kingsley, 
to Ruskin, Quiller-Couch and Barrie. 

There are many good reasons why we should read Shakespeare, 
but the improvement of our English style is not one of them. The 
same is true of Lamb, Pope and Boswell, to mention three very 
different writers from this list. Lamb, whatever his merits, is the last 
author to be offered as a model to young writers. His fanciful 
circumlocutions and deliberate whimsy cannot be imitated without 
falling into artificiality, self-consciousness and a cultivation of the 
pseudo-literary. And yet Professor Duncan is not alone in putting 
Lamb high on his list of recommended reading. The author of 
Improve Your English’ reproduces a complete essay, introduced by 
these words: 

Perhaps you would like to read here an essay you have very likely read 
many times before, an essay you will certainly want to read many times 
again. It is here for your pleasure mostly, for your pattern a little. This 
is Charles Lamb’s essay on Old China. 

I have not made an exhaustive study of the manuals on good 
English. There are a great many of them, and some of them are 
sensible and useful. Even the three I have quoted contain some things 
that are useful and much that is harmless. But their approach to style 
is at the best unhelpful and at the worst misleading. How widely they 
circulate I do not know. At least two of those I have quoted are 
currently sold in the bookshops, and the fact that they present old 
material refurbished in new editions suggests that they find a ready 
sale. I suspect that they are sold most to those who will find them 
least helpful—foreign students of English and those wrestling alone 
to improve their style without any help from teachers or tutors. 

But it is not fair to put all the blame on these manuals for current 
misconceptions about style and good English. The tradition of the 
classical English essay as a model still persists; although the reflec- 
tive, humorous essay is really the last sort of writing that pupils 
should be asked to imitate or practise. | sometimes think it would be 

1W. J. Weston. Improve Your English. Pitman, 1935. 
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well if the word ‘essay’ were entirely abolished from schools and 
pupils were asked to write ‘articles’ instead. 


I have accused Graves and Hodge of being negative, and some of 


the manuals of good English of being unhelpful and misleading. It is 
now up to me to suggest an answer to the question I began with: 
‘Where is good English to be found ?’ I do so with diffidence, remem- 
bering that fools rush in where angels fear to tread. But I hope that 
my suggestions will at least provoke further thought and discussion, 
and that we may get away from a narrow ‘Eng. Lit.’ approach to 
English style. 

Good English, of course, is to be found in many places from the 
Bible to Ulysses. | am thinking now mainly of the kind of English 
that can be recommended as a model to young writers, particularly 
to writers who have learnt English as a foreign language and are a 
little diffident about their style. The kind of writer I have in mind 
has a good grasp of the language, with a reasonably wide vocabulary, 
but his writing is woolly and shapeless, sometimes rather incoherent, 
often clumsy and feeble. What he needs most of all is examples of 
clarity, speed, and vigour; good plain strong English, not the elegance 
of texture or perfection of melody that Stevenson sought.! 

Good plain English is to be found in the Bible, in Bunyan, Defoe, 
Swift, Cobbett and other writers of the past, but their idiom and tone 
are not contemporary. With the possible exception of Gulliver's 
Travels, | would recommend, at least to begin with, writings of the 
present age. For a start there is George Orwell’s Animal Farm, 
admirably clear, strong, and swift-moving. Nowhere does his prose 
call attention to itself; it is neither colloquial nor stilted; it is plain 
glass through which we see clearly what he wants us to see. It aptly 
illustrates a recent definition of good prose suggested by Professor 
Sutherland. 

Prose, it may be said, should be heard and not seen. ... It is good 
prose when it allows the writer's meaning to come through with the 
least possible loss of significance and nuance, as a landscape is seen 
through a clear window.” 

Animal Farm is perhaps the best example to offer as a model, but 
most of Orwell’s writing is clear and vigorous. His essay on Politics 
and the English Language may be strongly recommended for its 
approach to language and advice on style. 

An earlier writer, whose prose has admirable lucidity and vigour, 


1See his essay on Some Technical Elements of Style in Literature. 
“James Sutherland. On English Prose. 1957. 
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is Bernard Shaw. Although almost a Victorian in time, his idiom is 
sufficiently contemporary to make him a useful model. Many 
examples of good English could be drawn from the prefaces to his 
plays and from other writings. Here, for instance, is a passage from 
The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism, where he is explaining a 
principle of economics without using the language of the specialist. 
His English is clear, simple and concrete. 


A great deal of the world’s work is neither producing material things 
nor altering the things that Nature produces, but doing services of one 
sort or another. 

. Thoughtless people are apt to think a brickmaker more of ¢ 

producer than a clergyman. When a village amas makes a gate to 
keep cattle out of a field of wheat, he has something solid in his hand 
which he can claim for his own until the farmer pays him for it. But when 
a village boy makes a noise to keep the birds off he has nothing to shew, 
though the noise is just as necessary as the gate. The postman does not 
make anything; he only delivers letters and parcels. The policeman does 
not make anything; and the soldier not only does not make things: he 
destroys them. The doctor makes pills sometimes; but that is not his 
real business, which is to tell you when you ought to take pills, and 
what pills to take, unless indeed he has the good sense to tell you not to 
take them at all, and you have the good sense to believe him when he is 
giving you good advice instead of bad. The lawyer does not make any- 
thing substantial, nor the clergyman, nor the member of Parliament, nor 
the domestic servant (though she sometimes breaks things), nor the 
Queen or King, nor an actor. When their work is done they have nothing 
in hand that can be weighed or measured: nothing that the maker can 
keep from others until she is paid for it. They are all in service: in 
domestic service like the housemaid, or in commercial service, like the 
shop assistant, or in Government service like the postman, or in State 
service like the King; and all of us who have full-size consciences con- 
sider ourselves in what some of us call the service of God. 


Another very different writer who could usefully be drawn on as 
a model is D. H. Lawrence. But he needs to be treated selectively. 
Sometimes his prose becomes thick and lush, occasionally it grows 
hysterical. But many passages from his short stories and novels 
could be cited where the writing is easy, natural and vivid. Without 
self-consciousness, and without calling our attention to the way he 
is writing, Lawrence can focus our imagination sharply and clearly 
on a scene or a character. A good example may be found in the 
description of the young cock at the beginning of The Man Who 
Died. 

So far I have mentioned well-known literary names, but a great 
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deal of clean and honest prose, worthy of emulation by students of 


English, is written by people who have no literary pretensions. A 
number of scientists, especially those concerned to convey their 
information to a wide public, have written beautifully lucid English. 
I would give as examples Sir William Bragg’s Concerning the Nature 
of Things and Sir Charles Sherrington’s Man on His Nature. Here is 
a passage from the latter, describing the life-cycle of the fluke-worm 
that causes disease in sheep. 

There is a small worm in our ponds. It starts from the ripe egg as a 
little thing with two eye-spots and between them a tiny tongue- shaped 
bud. It travels about the meadow- -pool as though looking for something. 
Living in the same pond-water is the pond- snail, with its delicate spiral 
shell. This it is which the tongue-headed worm is anxious to meet. It has 
only eight hours to do it in. Given success, with its tongue-head it bores 
into the lung of the water-snail. There it turns into a bag and grows at 
the expense of the snail’s blood. Its cells which line the bag make 
individuals, each simplicity itself. A gullet, a stomach, some glands and 
a genital pore. This is the Redia, named after Francisco Redi, the 
accomplished Italian naturalist and antiquary. The cyst in the snail's 
lung is full of Redia. They bore their way out and wander about the 
body of the snail. They live on the body ‘of the snail, on its less vital 
parts, for so it lasts the longer; to kill it would cut their sojourn short 
before they could breed. They breed and produce young. The young 
wander within the sick snail. After a time they bore their way out ‘of the 
dying snail and make their way to the wet grass at the pond-edge. 
There amid the green leaves they encyst themselves and wait. A browsing 
sheep or Ox comes cropping the moist grass. The cyst is eaten. The 
stomach of the sheep dissolves the cyst and sets free the fluke-worms 
within it. The worm is now within the body of its second prey. It swims 
from the stomach to the liver. There it sucks blood and grows, causing 
the disease called ‘sheep-rot’. The farms infested with it are termed 
*sheep-sick’. The worms inside the sheep’s liver mature in three months 
and produce eggs. These travel down the sheep’s liver-duct and escape 
to the wet pasture. Thence as free larvae they reach the meadow-pond 
to look for another water-snail. So the implacable cycle re-begins. 

The sentences in this passage are very short and simple. Some 
teachers might say that it is not a good model to put before students 
for this reason. There is insufficient variety of sentence structure. It 
will encourage a style in which short, simple statements are added 
together. I do not think we need worry about this. In my experience, 
where there is one student who is too plain and too simple, there are 
fifty who are long-winded, clumsy, confused, blurring the sharp edges 
of meaning, floundering among words. It is less easy than it seems to 
make short simple statements. A style that errs in this direction can 
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be corrected without much difficulty. It is impossible to correct a 
style that is so cloudy and incoherent that one cannot see the land- 
scape through the window of words. 

It is sometimes loosely assumed today that all journalists write 
badly. This is very far from true. There are many journalists whose 
English is a good deal more lucid and shapely than that written by 
most literary critics. I think you are more likely to find good English 
in the Guardian than in Essays in Criticism. A student would do 
better to model his style on Alistair Cooke’s Letters from America 
than on many more famous books. I sometimes think that a volume 
of the Bedside Guardian would be a more useful anthology to put 
in the hands of the young than A Century of English Essays. 

For the encouragement of students overseas who are learning to 
express themselves in English there are a growing number of books 
written by authors outside England. Many of these writers command 
a simple and lucid English that could well be imitated by their 
countrymen. In India, for example, there is the novelist R. K. 
Narayan. His prose style presents us with an admirably clear window 
through which we may look at his Indian scenes and characters. 
Because it is heard and not seen, it is difficult to illustrate this prose 
in a short extract; but I think the following paragraph is a fair 
sample. It comes from his novel Waiting for the Mahatma (Methuen, 
1955). ‘ 

At the next evening’s meeting Sriram secured a nearer seat. He now 
understood the technique of attending these gatherings. If he hesitated 
and looked timid, people pushed him back and down. But if he looked 
like someone who owned the place, everyone stood aside to let him pass. 
He wore a pair of large dark glasses which gave him, he felt, an authorita- 
tive look. He strode through the crowd. The place was cut up into sectors 
with stockades of bamboo, so that people were penned in groups. He 
assumed a tone of bluster which carried him through the various obstacles 
and brought him to the first row right below the dais. It took him farther 
away from the sellers of cucumber and aerated water who operated on 
the fringe of the vast crowd. But there was another advantage in this 
place: he found himself beside the enclosure where the women were 
assembled. Most of them were without ornaments, knowing Gandhiji’s 
aversion to all show and luxury. Even then they were an attractive lot 
in their saris of varied colours, and Sriram sat unashamedly staring at 
the gathering, for his favourite hobby at the moment was to speculate 
on what type he would prefer for a wife. 

I have recently read two books by African writers in which the 
English is equally direct and lucid, though perhaps without the 
humour and subtlety of Narayan. One is an autobiography, Down 
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Second Avenue by Ezekiel Mphahlele, and the other a novel, Things 
Fall Apart, by Chinua Achebe. 

I have given a number of actual examples above in order to sub- 
stantiate my criticism of the ‘good English’ manuals and to indicate 
the kind of English that I would recommend to students. But I think 
the value of models is only a limited one. A student learns to write 
by writing. If his style is incoherent and clumsy, it will not change 
miraculously after he has read a model passage of clear and vigorous 
prose. Command of the language and the ability to express thoughts 
in plain and lucid English will only come to a student with time and 
patience and practice. At the same time it can be a help to him to see 
the kind of writing that he might aim at, and to see that it is simple, 
workmanlike prose, well within his grasp, without any literary 
mystique. It is certainly no help at all simply to refer him to the works 
of Shakespeare and the Essays of Elia. 


Listen and Teach 


R. J. QUINAULT 


(Mr Quinault is the BBC’s ‘English by Radio’ 
Programme Organizer) 


The urgent need for more training of teachers of English in Asia 
and Africa has long been well known to all concerned. Conscious of 
this need the BBC’s English by Radio Department decided in June 
1958 to launch a series of broadcast programmes designed to help 
in the emergency. Under the chairmanship of S. F. Stevens, the 
then head of English by Radio,’ a meeting of leading teachers 
and authorities was called to discuss the project. H. Harvey Wood 
and H. A. Cartledge attended on behalf of the British Council and 
promised its full support. 

It was decided that the series should be aimed at the relatively 
untrained teacher and endeavour to provide for him a kind of 

1Mr Stevens has since retired from the BBC and been succeeded by Mr C. W. 
Dilke. 
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‘refresher course’ over the air. Contributions would be invited on all 
aspects of the teaching of English as a foreign language, both general 
and particular. For reasons of broadcasting convenience the length 
of the individual programmes would have to be limited to 14 minutes 
but there could be a number of programmes on one topic. The 
programmes would be issued on 334 r.p.m. long-playing records and 
offered free to any radio station wishing to broadcast them. They 
would also be sold at a low price for use in training colleges and 
schools. At the suggestion of A. S. Hornby, it was decided to give 
the series the general title ‘Listen and Teach’, and the present writer 
was made General Editor. 

There was considerable discussion over the form of the pro-- 
grammes. We in the BBC wished as much as possible in this series 
to bring the experts themselves to the microphone, so the main forms 
envisaged were either talks or discussions. But it was felt that there 
would often be value in illustrating the talks by practical demonstra- 
tions with children, preferably a class of Asian or African children. 
There being no schools in this country able to provide such a class 
ready-formed, it was left to the BBC to bring together its own group 
of suitable children living in the London area. This was not a simple 
matter, but thanks to enquiries by an Indian member of staff, 
Mr K. Bose, a small nucleus of Indian children was soon formed, to 
which other nationalities were added later. 

From the broadcasting point of view the talks and discussions 
presented no new problems; not so the demonstrations. Here two 
lines of approach were possible. Either the teacher could script the 
whole of his demonstration and he and the children read their lines 
or learn them by heart. Or the teacher could attempt a genuine 
passage of teaching in front of the microphone. The former method 
was easier to control—there was no risk of recording unwanted 
material—but it lacked reality and placed a premium on the acting 
ability of the children. The second bristled with technical difficulties, 
but it had the appeal of sincerity and has been preferred by all the 
teachers so far demonstrating in the series. 

What were the problems involved? First there was that of time. 
With the length of a complete programme limited to 14 minutes 
the time for any demonstration within that programme was obviously 
much shorter: space had to be allowed for a commentary on its 
purpose—introduction, notes in passing perhaps, and concluding 
remarks. If there were two separate points to be demonstrated there 
might be no more than three or four minutes to spare for each. Now 
it is one thing to demonstrate a point in the classroom with a full 
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teaching-period at one’s disposal. It is quite another thing to do so 
in just a few minutes, to distil the essence of a whole lesson into half 
a dozen exchanges, without a wasted word. 

A second tricky problem was that of voice-level and balance. If 
the teacher was really to teach he would need to move about, now 
going to the blackboard and now to this or that pupil. Indeed the 
more genuinely he taught the more he and the children were likely to 
forget all about the presence of the microphones and either turn 
‘off-mike’ or send the needle of the volume-meter crashing to the end 
of its scale. Modern microphones are sensitive and modern radio 
engineers resourceful but there are still limits to what the technicians 
can be asked to do. 

Thirdly, besides the limitations of the teacher and of the equipment 
there were the limitations of the children. If we were to work the 
children too hard and go over a point too many times to get it right 
we should tire them and destroy that very spontaneity and sincerity 
we were trying to preserve. Moreover, in this country there are very 
strict regulations governing the use of school children in broad- 
casting. We could use them only outside school hours and never keep 
them for more than two hours at a time. 

Fortunately the practice of continuous tape-recording provided us 
with a way out of these problems. The procedure we generally 
adopted was as follows. At the beginning of a recording we intro- 
duced the teacher to the children and left him alone with them in the 
studio. This enabled the teacher to get to know the pupils by name, 
explain his purpose to them, and also pick out those to be asked 
leading questions. The children were quick to see the purpose of the 
demonstrations and it was often possible to prearrange a ‘mistake’ 
while still keeping the demonstrations as a whole spontaneous.' Then 
came a first rehearsal or run-through with the microphones in posi- 
tion. Though putting it to the children only as a rehearsal, we always 
found it advisable to record this first attempt. Occasionally, it would 
succeed beyond our wildest dreams. Usually, however, the balance 
proved wrong, or a pupil got confused, or the teacher failed to make 
all the points he intended to. Sometimes he made too many! 

Even if it was unsatisfactory, we generally played this first record- 
ing back to the teacher, to help him judge the effect and decide where 
improvement was needed. Then, with perhaps an alteration of 


1The mistakes were not always prearranged. Many occurred quite naturally 
and were dealt with by the teacher in his stride. But where a particular type of 
error was essential to the demonstration it was obviously best to ensure its 
occurrence. 
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microphone positions, we would record a second ‘take’ and perhaps 
a third or even a fourth. But there was always a point beyond which 
we could not go in our attempts to get a perfect recording. At some 
point the work became subject to a law of diminishing returns. Too 
great efforts to put one detail right only resulted in another, pre- 
viously satisfactory, going wrong. The children’s interest began to 
go and sometimes even the teacher would stumble and sound stale. 
Phere was nothing for it but to stop. 

Thus, at the end of a demonstration, we would find ourselves with 
a tape of four or five takes of different length, most of them, curate’s 
egg-fashion, ‘good in parts’. The teacher’s troubles had virtually 
ided, the producer’ s had only just begun. Our producer for this 
series was Thetis Tombs and it was now her task, in between record- 
ing dates, to play over the various takes, pick out the best passages 
from each and, with the help of the engineers, piece them together 
in such a way that clarity, spontaneity, good teaching and good 
recording quality were all preserved. A process requiring ‘infinite care 
and patience, as anyone who has edited much tape, and had the ends 
round him like a tangled skein of wool, will know! 

After a first rough-editing of the material, a play-back to the 
teacher to ensure his satisfaction. Some further editing perhaps, and 
then at last the demonstration piece is ready, shorn down to its 
irreducible minimum. There are still the teacher’s explanatory com- 
ments to record, or if they have already been recorded, to adjust to 
the length of the demonstration. A new linking-line may be needed 
because the commentary has to cut in before or after the point 
expected, and care must be taken that such lines are recorded under 
the same acoustic conditions as their context. But these are minor 
difficulties compared with what has gone before. 

The teachers who have so far demonstrated in ‘Listen and Teach’ 
include H. A. Cartledge, F. G. French, Professor P. Gurrey, Dr W. R. 
Lee and Dr Michael West. First to contribute was Dr West, a 
pioneer on this as on so many occasions. He set us an exceptional 
problem by choosing to talk on how to handle an over-crowded 
class. Our small studio class of Indian children would serve for some 
of his demonstrations but was hardly adequate for such themes as 
‘Keeping the Class Together’, ‘Mass Practice’, or “Mass Response’. 
Happily Dr West did not feel it was essential to have overseas 
children for these. The techniques he wanted to describe could be 
demonstrated just as well with a class of young English pupils, and 
he accordingly appealed to the headmaster of the local primary 
school in his own home village of Painswick. Permission to use the 
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school was readily given and arrangements made to send down a 
BBC recording car. 

Recording a demonstration in an ordinary classroom presents even 
more snags than doing it in the studio. There is the acoustic quality 
of the room itself, which is likely to be hard and echoey, thus making 
a good balance all the more difficult to achieve. And there is the 
problem of keeping out extraneous noise, whether from the class- 
room next door or the street outside. (Up to a point we needed 
realism in these particular demonstrations, but not so much that it 
would prevent listeners hearing what was said.) Our recording 
engineers went down to Painswick the day before to survey the scene 
and got to know the conditions. The most suitable classroom was 
chosen and the recording equipment set up in an adjoining room so 
as not to distract the children. Meanwhile Dr West explained to his 
class what he wanted them to do and chose the children to play 
leading parts. The final result was surprisingly successful, though we 
had to repeat several takes because of the noise of an aeroplane 
flying overhead. The noise of the children’s feet scraping on the hard 
floor was also a source of much trouble after the carpeted quiet of 
the studio. 

F. G. French has now done two ‘Listen and Teach’ series of ten 
programmes each, in most of which he demonstrates before the 
microphone. In fact, the programmes in his second series (*Demon- 
strations in Intensive Reading’) consist almost entirely of demonstra- 
tions. Working so often together teacher and class naturally came to 
know one another very well, losing all sense of strangeness in their 
studio surroundings. More than once Mr French became so absorbed 
in his teaching that he was carried into matters outside the immediate 
purpose of the demonstration. Indeed, it was not a demonstration 
any more but a lesson itself, and we in the recording channel, seeing 
the children equally absorbed, felt it would be wrong to interrupt 
and break the spell. We simply let the machines run and cut out the 
unwanted material afterwards. This combined with some fading in 
and out to show an interval of time in the middle enabled us to give 
a very fair impression of a lesson as a whole. 

These ‘Listen and Teach’ programmes are being broadcast in the 
first instance by the BBC’s Far Eastern Station in Singapore and also 
placed on offer to overseas broadcasting organizations. The first 
issues have been warmly received and are already being taken by 
stations in Ceylon, Fiji, Ghana, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Kenya, Nigeria, Pakistan, Sarawak and Sierra Leone. A number of 
sets have been purchased by the British Council and made available 
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through the Council’s representatives for loan to teacher-training 
centres. A list of the titles already out is given below. Other pro- 
grammes are still in preparation. The BBC’s English by Radio 
Department would welcome comments on the series to date, likewise 
suggestions for further contributions. The views and opinions 
expressed by the various speakers are of course their own and may not 
always coincide. We nevertheless hope that the series as a whole will 
provide a helpful symposium of all that is soundest in present-day 
teaching practice. 


‘Teaching English Under Difficulties’ (9 programmes) 
by Dr Michael West 

‘Learning, Practice, Exercise and Drill” (10 programmes) 
by F. G. French 

‘What Kind of English Shall We Teach?’ (4 programmes) 
by R. A. Close 

‘The Writing of English’ (8 programmes) 
by Professor P. Gurrey 

“Verse Speaking in the English Class’ (3 programmes) 
by H. A. Cartledge 

‘Aural Aids in Teaching English’ (3 programmes) 
by P. Strevens 

‘Demonstrations in Intensive Reading’ (10 programmes) 
by F. G. French 

‘Balance and Variety in Language Teaching” (6 programmes) 
by Dr W. R. Lee 

‘How Can We Help Them to Learn?’ (3 programmes) 


by R. Ridout 
‘English for Scientific and Technical Purposes’ (3 programmes) 
by D. Y. Morgan 


Editorial Note 


Readers will be aware that British and American usage of English 
differ in a number of ways. From time to time articles by American 
contributors will appear in English Language Teaching: there is, for 
instance, that by Professor Lado in this number. The language of 
such articles will not be changed to conform with usage in Britain, 
except in so far as spelling is concerned.—W.R.L. 








Correspondence 


We are interested in our readers’ ideas and views, and cordially 
invite correspondence, though we can give no guarantee of publica- 
tion. When you write to us, please keep to the point and avoid 
long-windedness. 


I. L. A. Hill writes fron New Delhi: (a) Mr Bernard Lott says in his article 
‘Graded and Restricted Vocabularies’ (E.L.T., XIV, 2, p. 67) that ‘it appears that 
no exact synonyms are available in English’. 

I suspect that almost and nearly are exact synonyms, and would be interested 
to have proof to the contrary from any of your readers. 


(b) Dr West’s arguments in E.L.T., XIV, 1, about the best age to begin language 
study have unfortunately not set my doubts at rest, because we do not seem to 
mean the same thing by language learning. 

If a mathematician were to claim that arithmetic meant only differential 
calculus, and then prove by research that adults have a better aptitude for 
differential calculus than young children, this would not justify us in stopping 
teaching arithmetic to young children. If a group of young children and a group 
of adults or older children are both given any test to perform which is more suited 
to the abilities of the adults or older children, it is a foregone conclusion that the 
latter will come out on top. It does not need research to prove it. But this proves 
nothing except that the test was better suited to the abilities of the one group 
than to those of the other. 

If by language learning we mean the sort of thing that used to pass for such 
when I was at my preparatory school many years ago—learning grammatical 
rules, paradigms and word-lists, doing translations and deciphering reading texts 
bristling with words and structures which had not yet been properly taught 
then of course adults or older pupils will beat the younger ones at it. But can that 
really be considered language learning in this day and age? 

Similarly, if we assume that language learning means learning words, we 
shall not expect the young child to do as well at it as his older brothers. But surely 
that myth was exploded when the Vocabulary Selection era came to an end. 

Furthermore, if we equate language learning ability with ability to do intelli- 
gence tests, it is obvious that the former will increase with the latter. But what has 
real language learning got to do with intelligence in any case? Even quite unintel- 
ligent children learn their mother-tongue, provided they are not complete idiots. 

I am much more impressed by a paper I was recently sent from America, in 
which it was stated that, at a conference on ‘Childhood and Second Language 
Learning’ held in May 1956 by the Modern Language Association of America, the 
consensus of opinion of leading educationists, language teachers and psychologists 
was: 

‘The optimum age for beginning the continuous learning of a second language 
seems to fall within the span of ages 4 through 8, with superior performance 
to be anticipated at ages 8, 9 and 10. In this early period the brain seems to 
have the greatest plasticity and specialized capacity needed for acquiring 
speech. 
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‘The specialized capacity includes the ability to mimic accurately the stream 
of speech (sounds, rhythm, intonation, stress, etc.) and to learn and manipulate 
language patterns easily. Support for the conviction that the brain has greater 

‘ plasticity for speech learning during the first decade of life comes from the 
/ fact that, in cases of gross destruction of the cerebral speech areas, return of 
; normal speech occurs much more rapidly and more completely than at a 
! later age.’ 
2. J. G. Bruton writes from the Central Institute of English, Hyderabad, India: 
I must join issue with Dr Wood over his reply to Mr Milman’s letter (E.L.7., 
XIV, 2). To my mind and ear all the sentences he quotes are perfectly permissible 
in fact I would go further and say that these are the versions that I should 


1 prefer and use myself in normal speech; I am sure too that I should feel no 
compunction about writing them. I do not see what Dr Wood means when he 
l says that it is a matter of subjective factors rather than of grammatical rule. Surely, 


when we speak, we speak as the people around us do and not in accord with rules, 
and if sentences of the type given occur normally then we feel no necessity to 
speak otherwise. I agree with Mr Milman that euphony enters into it, but it may 
be that euphony here means the form that we have become most familiar with in 
everyday use. 


In Volume XIV, 2, p. 80, there is a statement that we never say ‘these ones’ 
and ‘those ones’. While one may shudder at this use, I think there is no doubt 
at all that it is widespread. 

[Dr Wood replies: There was, of course, no intention to suggest that people 


| consciously think of grammatical rules before they speak or write, and frame 

| their sentences accordingly. I agree entirely with Mr Bruton, that ‘when we speak 

we speak as the people around us speak’; but this does not necessarily mean that 

| our speech will ve acceptable English (or whatever the language is that we are 

: speaking). Many working-class people in Sheffield will say, ‘As I were coming to 

work this morning I saw an accident’, and, to use Mr Bruton’s own words, ‘they 

feel no necessity to speak otherwise’, for they are speaking as the people around 

: them do—their families, friends, neighbours and work-mates. But I am sure Mr 

\ Bruton would not accept this as ‘correct’ English, any more than I should, or 

any more than do the teachers in Sheffield schools, who, despite all their efforts, 

find it very difficult, and in some cases impossible, to eradicate it. As was pointed 

out in E.L.T., XIV, 2, p. 81, ‘What do you do in an evening?’ and ‘What time 

do you get up ina morning?’ are almost universal in quite a large area of northern 

England, though the construction would sound strange to southern speakers, who 

would use of, and both for the same reason—that it is what they hear said by 

everybody around them, in this case irrespective of class, education or occupation. 

These ones and those ones sound to me quite un-English. Mr Bruton has no doubt 

at all that they are widespread, and he may be right and I wrong; but even so, his 

qualification ‘though one may shudder at them’ (if we may assume that he 

includes himself in the one) suggests that he is rather uneasy about them, and 

would advise his students not to use them. As soon as we start saying to students, 

| ‘The kind of native speaker of English whom you should seek to copy does not 

) say that; he says this, and you therefore should say it, though you may hear the 

; | other from certain individuals, certain classes, or in certain localities’, are we not 
beginning to lay down a rule? 

Or again, if a foreign student of English writes / have had my dinner two hours 

> ago his teacher will correct it to J had and will probably explain that the past, 

not the perfect tense must be used where there is a definite statement of past time. 
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All he means, of course, is that this is the practice of all educated and well-spoken 
English people, adopted unconsciously from those around them. But are we not 
justified in presenting it as a ‘rule’ to the foreign student, who has not the 
opportunity of picking it up unconsciously from those around him, as the native 
speaker has? 

There are certain things in the grammar of a language which can be explained 

by, or expressed as, ‘rules’ in this sense of the word, but there are others which 
cannot. What sounds or ‘feels’ right to one person may not to another, though 
probably neither could explain why he feels it wrong or right. This is what I 
meant when I said that ‘it is a matter of subjective factors’... You can give a 
student a ‘rule’, in the sense of the term explained above, which will help him 
to use he and him correctly, or to use the correct tenses with since, or to form his 
tag questions in the right way; you cannot give him such a rule for the use of 
whose in reference to inanimate things.] 
3. Dr R. M. Regberg writes from Israel: While the reviewer of my book English 
As a Second Language (E.L.T., X1V, 2) stressed a number of minor points, the 
main purpose of the book was not brought out. The book is expressly a practical 
guide book for teachers and as such is not intended to give a complete course in 
grammar but rather, by giving examples, offers practical guidance in the creating 
of natural situations for the teaching of the various grammatical constructions 
functionally. The motion exercises are not intended to teach imperative forms, 
but to serve as a means of vocabulary building and general activation, so that 
even the slow learner may become an active participant in the class. The ‘Do and 
Say’ exercises are not restricted to the parts of the body only. Again, the object 
of the chapter on writing is not to teach writing, but to guide the teachers by 
suggesting a practical method for the teaching of writing to beginners. 

I agree that the sentence ‘The baby smells’, may be objectionable. It will be 
omitted in the next edition. 

When teaching the ‘natural way’, whereby the pupils are guided through the 
natural process of language acquisition, there is no language element that cannot 
be taught directly without translation, as happens in the mastering of a first 
language. A pencil drawing of a cow coloured purple will serve to help explain 
a humorous rhyme about a purple cow. It stands to reason that vocabulary and 
language structures, though taught by way of mimicry and practice, must be 
introduced systematically and progressively. 


Question Box 


We shall do our best to deal with the ever-increasing number of 
questions which our readers send in, but we cannot promise to 
answer them all. 


QUESTION, What comment does an English teacher write on a pupil’s homework 
when (a) it is badly written, (>) there are some blots on it, (c) he has been working 


too slowly? 


ANSWER. There is no standard comment; each teacher has his own kind of 
remarks. On untidy or badly written work he might simply put ‘Writing’, or 
*You must write your work more neatly’. Similarly, if there are blots on it he 
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might simply write ‘ Blots’, to draw the pupil’s attention to the fact that he had 
noticed them and disapproved. If the work is insufficient in length (which is 
presumably what is implied in Question (c)) the comment might be * This is too 
short’, or ‘Too short for half an hour’s homework’. The remark might be 
accompanied by a threat that the work will have to be repeated if it is not more 
satisfactory next time. [F. T. Wood] 


QUESTION. When the headmaster comes into the classroom and the teacher wants 
the pupils to stand up, what short order can he give? 


ANSWER. The simple command, ‘Stand’. [F.T.W.] 


QUESTION. In a training school a teacher gives demonstration lessons which the 
trainees observe. If the trainee gives the lesson and it is observed by the teacher, 
what is it called then? In French it is ‘une legon didactique’. 

ANSWER. There is no accepted term. If it were called anything other than just a 
lesson, it would probably be ‘a demonstration lesson’, just as it would be if given 
by the teacher. The teacher is demonstrating how the lesson should be taken, the 
trainee is demonstrating his capabilities (or lack of them). [F.T.W.] 


QUESTION. After I had given my pupils a set of rules related to the use of the 
article the, one of them asked me to explain its use (and non-use) in the phrase 
‘John is 23, stands five feet 10 inches, /ikes sports and the girls, is fond of...” 
I should be grateful for your explanation. 

ANSWER. This is one of the subtler uses of the definite article and one that is 
hardly likely to be covered by your rules! In general, the English definite article 
has the function of singling out something unique in a situation. We refer to 
the door in an ordinary room, or to the book, i.e. the one. we have just been 
speaking about. In the example given, the singles out gir/s, not as unique in them- 
selves, but from the point of view of a man who likes the company of the opposite 
sex. One could almost say that the here functions like inverted commas. There is 
no need of the before sports because the writer is speaking of sports in general and 
there is no commonly-accepted, special use of sports to be singled out in this way. 
Your enquiry illustrates the frustration likely to arise from attempting to teach a 
language through rules, which are often inaccurate and nearly always inadequate. 
A complex item like the is best taught in a series of situations and contexts which 
illustrate some of its uses. Two of these are mentioned above. You cannot teach 
all its uses at once—and certainly not by rules. [A. V. P. E.] 


QUESTION. A friend of mine staying in London last summer overheard an English 
colleague say ‘We arrived home in time’. Is it now considered correct to omit the 
preposition at in this case? Has this usage become current under the influence of 
the pattern, ‘We'll be home in time’? 

ANSWER. There is no question of its ‘now’ being considered correct; it has always 
been the only correct form, at least for as far back as need concern us. Nor is there 
any question of the influence of analogy. It would be quite wrong to say “We 
arrived at home in time’. The idiom is go home, come home, arrive home, get home, 
return home. In all of these home is an adverb denoting destination—either a 
destination which we have reached or one towards which we are making. With 
be both home and at home are possible, according to the meaning one wishes to 
express. ‘Is John at home?’ merely means ‘Is he in the house?’ If we wish to 
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inquire whether he has returned from work, from a walk, from a holiday, etc., we 
must ask, ‘Is John home yet?’ [F.T.W.] 


QUESTION. What is the meaning of the title of Hawthorne’s novel The Scarlet 
Letter? The concluding words of the novel are, ‘On a field sable, the scarlet letter 
A gules’. What does A represent? My teacher once told me that the author used 
T for ‘thieves’, B for ‘blasphemers’ etc., but I cannot find any mention of 
T or B. 

ANSWER. The heroine of the story is a young woman who is parted from her 
husband, and has an illegitimate child by an unknown man. The puritanical 
authorities of her town sentence her to wear a scarlet letter A on the bosom of her 
dress, as a public sign of her shame. She bears her humiliation bravely, lives for 
her child, and later devotes herself to good works, so that she comes to be 
respected. The A presumably stands for ‘Adulteress’, and the colour was pro- 
bably suggested by the Scarlet Woman of the book of Revelation, who was often 
referred to by Puritan preachers and writers as ‘the scarlet whore of Babylon’. 
The concluding words that you quote are descriptive of a design in imitation of a 
coat of arms on the heroine’s tombstone. There seems to be no reference to the 
letters T or B in the book. Perhaps your teacher, in explaining the methods of 
punishment used, suggested that different letters denoted different offences, and 
that they might have used T for ‘thief’, B for ‘blasphemer’, and so on. [F.T.W.] 


QUESTION. In a news summary I found the following sentence: ‘A travel agency 
announced not to accept any more bookings for tourist travel to Ireland.’ Is this 
correct? 

ANSWER. No, it is incorrect. It should read ‘announced that it would not accept’. 
It is so obviously wrong that one is inclined to conclude that the compositor (or 
the reader if it was in a broadcast) had inadvertently omitted the words ‘its 
decision’ before not. Or, if it was a radio news summary, is it possible that you 
caught only the last part of the sentence, and that the whole ran something like 
this: ‘It had been decided, a travel agency announced, not to accept any more 
bookings for tourist travel to Ireland’? [F.T.W.] 


QUESTION. I have wondered whether, in the sentence ‘For more than fifteen years 
Dryden devoted himself almost entirely to the writing of plays’, the idea of ‘the 
writing of’ would be as well conveyed by the word writing only. Would there be 
any difference of meaning? Is the difference only a stylistic one, ‘the writing of’ 
having perhaps a rather more formal ring ? 

ANSWER. Yes, it would be possible to say ‘to writing plays’ instead of ‘to the 
writing of plays’, and in this particular instance the two amount, for all practical 
purposes, to the same thing. To the extent that in spoken English we should 
probably say writing rather than the writing of, the difference is a stylistic one, but 
it is not merely stylistic; it involves two different ways of looking at the fact. In the 
case of transitive verbs the plain gerund (writing) represents an activity performed 
by the subject, whereas that preceded by the article and followed by of (the writing 
of plays) represents an activity as it affects, or is performed upon, the object: cf. 
the opening of Parliament, the hunting of the Snark. Hence which of the two we 
use in a particular context depends on our centre of interest. We should say His 
life was spent in helping the poor (not in the helping of the poor), because we are 
primarily interested in the person we are discussing, and the way he spent his life, 
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: not in the fact that the poor were helped. On the other hand, we always speak of 
the feeding of the five thousand because the whole point of the story is in the large 
number of people that were fed. In the case of intransitive verbs, of course, the of 


t construction is subjective; but it still differs from the plain gerund. The latter has 
r the same subject as the finite verb (/ look forward to coming) or one implied in a 
1 possessive word which precedes it (J look forward to your coming). With the of 
f construction it is the noun that follows it that stands in the subjective relationship 


(1 look forward to the coming of spring). [F.T.W.] 


I QUESTION. In the review of English for the Certificate in E.L.T., Vol. X1V, No. 2, 
' p. 96, I was rather surprised to find the expression very many (‘very many of the 
r exercises are of the type which asks the student to “‘correct the errors in the 
2 following sentences”’’). I should have said ‘a great many’. When is the former 


expression correct? 
1 ANSWER. Very many is found chiefly in negative and interrogative sentences: 
There were not very many people present. Did you have very many applications for 


1 the post? We had not gone very many miles when we were confronted with a 
e difficulty. When it is used in positive statements (which is not often) very is generally 
f | stressed in speech, and serves to emphasize many rather than to suggest a large 
1 } number, as a great many would do: If very many people took that attitude the 
] | scheme would become unworkable. Before very many days are up we shall be faced 
with a serious situation. In such sentences as these the sense of very many is ‘more 
y than a few’, or ‘enough to be called many’. In the example you quote in your 
S | question very could really be omitted without any detriment to the sense. 
| It might perhaps be mentioned in passing that historically the many in the 
| expression a great many is a different word from that in very many, though in 
modern English tney are, of course, felt to be the same. [F.T.W.] 
S : 
. QUESTION. In a French textbook for the VIth form I read—in an extract from 
. James Bridie’s Tedious and Brief—this sentence: ‘Even your masters can’t tell you 
. very much that will be useful to you in the adventure you must eventually 
undertake.’ I find this that rather queer because I have always been told that in 
( such a sentence one should write what. How can the use of that in this sentence 
\ be explained? As what stands for that which, are we allowed to understand 
: which after that, which might explain that in Bridie’s sentence ? 
C ANSWER. No, the word that stands here in its own right. It is, in a sense, an alter- 
¥ | native to which, but one would be unlikely to use which here, perhaps because of 
( the preceding much and the (stylistically) ugly repetition of the —ch —ch sound. 
. But it would be quite correct, grammatically, to say: Here is a book which will 
| help you, or: Here is a book that will help you. What would only be used in a 
| question or a reported question: J asked him what would be useful. Which (but 
t never that) might be used in a reported question, but only in the sense of—which 
of several things ? (A. V. P. E.) 
d | ; 
v QUESTION. In sentences such as: He was like one possessed, He looked like one dead, 
a what is the function of one? Should we consider it as an antecedent (or deter- 
e minative) pronoun in an elliptic clause (one who is possessed)? 
s [ ANSWER. The word one here is certainly a pronoun and it is used of persons 
e He was like a possessed person, \t is also very close to someone—He was like 


someone possessed. A very similar use of one is to be found in the example: One 
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never knows what will happen next. A rather different use of one is to be found in: 
I have two cars; one is here, the other one is at my office. For this kind of use, 
readers are referred to E.L.T., V1, 2, 1952, Some observations on the use of the 
prop-word * One’, by F. T. Wood. The word-order of * one dead’, ‘one possessed’, 
may be compared with the example: Here is the theatre rebuilt. Compare also the 
title of a well-known play by Christopher Fry, Venus Observed. (A.V.P.E.) 


QUESTION. I have often come across such sentences as the following. ‘I shouldn't 
wonder if the whole thing didn’t seem rummy to you’ (P. G. Wodehouse), *I 
wouldn’t be surprised if some day you didn’t inform the Gestapo about the 
mystery sniper for the reward’ (Deluxe Tour), ‘1 became half frightened lest we 
might not have broken away from the earth clean and for ever’ (Erewhon), ‘It 
had never occurred to Mac even to doubt that the entire decision . . . would end 
in refusal by the patient himself’? (B. Dryer). 

None of these sentences seems logical. In the Wodehouse quotation the speaket 

thought the whole thing would seem rummy, and in the second sentence that the 
person he was addressing would inform the Gestapo, while in the quotation from 
Erewhon the traveller’s fear is that they might have broken away from the earth. 
Why, then, is the negative used in all of these? In the fourth sentence Mac did 
not think the patient would refuse, yet the sentence suggests the opposite. Is 
there any logical explanation of these apparent contradictions, or are the sentences 
incorrect? 
ANSWER. Strictly speaking all these sentences are incorrect, but all are not equally 
to be condemned. The first and second are examples of what Fowler (Modern 
English Usage) calls ‘sturdy indefensibles’, i.e. constructions which cannot be 
defended on either grammatical or logical grounds, but which are very frequently 
used and have therefore become virtually accepted, or at least tolerated. The key 
to them is to be found in the first one. The verb to wonder is used in English in two 
different senses. (a) It may mean be curious about, or ask oneself, in which case 
it is followed by an indirect question: e.g. 1 wonder where that path leads to, | 
wonder how long they will be. (b) It may mean marvel: e.g. 1 wonder he wasn't 
killed. With the former of these, in certain cases, a negative indirect question with 
a positive implication can be justified: e.g. “I wonder whether it wouldn't be better 
to see him personally.’ Here the indirect question corresponds to the direct form 
Wouldn't it be better ?, implying or suggesting that the speaker thinks it would. 
Sometimes, as with other indirect questions, if is used instead of whether 
(I wonder if it wouldn't be better etc.), and to this, too, no objection can be raised. 
But then, by analogy, the negative construction is extended to /fclauses following 
wonder used in the second sense (marvel), as in the sentence you quote from 
P. G. Wodehouse. This extension is actually illegitimate, since in such sentences 
if does not introduce an indirect question, but a conditional clause: but (despite 
Fowler’s condemnation) it is often heard in speech and will probably have to be 
accepted as a colloquialism. 

This brings us to your second example. / shouldn't wonder (in the sense of marvel) 
is felt to mean practically the same as J shouldn't be surprised, and so the negative 
if clause is extended to this construction also; and perhaps another thing that has 
helped to influence it is the fact that in exclamatory sentences a negative clause 
beginning with if is frequently used to express surprise at something that has 
happened: e.g. If he didn’t tell the secret to the very person from whom we most 
wanted it kept! 

In your first and second sentences, then, we have examples of constructions 
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which, though illogical, are often used; but since they could be ambiguous they 
are better avoided. For your third and fourth sentences the same excuse cannot 
be urged. These seem to be the result of a confusion in the mind of the writer. In 
the quotation from Erewhon perhaps the not has crept in through Butler’s 
imagining himself asking ‘Might we not have broken away ?’, and in the fourth 
sentence Jt had never occurred to Mac to doubt that has been confused with 
The doubt never occurred to him that, where the clause introduced by thar 
would tell us, not what he doubted, but the substance of the doubt. The sentence 
would then be quite logical. The difference will be more apparent if we take a less 
involved sentence. /t never occurred to him to doubt that the story might be false =he 
accepted without question the fact that the story might be false. The doubt 
never occurred to him that the story might be false=he accepted without question 
the fact that it was true. [F.T.W.] 


QUESTION. In E.L.T., XIV, 2, p. 81, there is an answer to a question regarding the 
use of whole. Does anybody know of a satisfactory treatment of whole which will 
account for such inconsistencies as ‘my whole time’=‘the whole of my time’ but 
‘the whole of my money’ #‘my whole money’? The other uses are fairly clear 
but this one has so far stumped me. 
ANSWER. A good deal of investigation would be needed before an answer that was 
worth very much could be given, and to set out the results would probably occupy 
more space than is available here. It may be noted, however, that though we 
should not say my whole money, we do say my whole income, my whole salary, my 
whole health, my whole fortune, and although we can say His whole estate (as well 
as The whole of his estate) was confiscated, we should not say His whole land was 
confiscated or The whole land has now been sold. We can, however, say the whole 
land if we use Jan. in the sense of country (The whole land was laid waste by the 
invaders). This might suggest that we use the whole, my whole, etc., only with nouns 
that denote a ‘complete’ idea, that we can think of as a whole. Land in the sense 
of ‘country’ means ‘the complete extent of the territory within certain national 
boundaries’, and estate means ‘the land, and all that is on it, enclosed within 
certain limits’. But when we speak of land being sold, ploughed or cultivated we 
are using the word in something of a generic sense (~— soil, earth, ground). 
Ground and earth are themselves further illustrations. We can speak of the whole 
ground only if we are using ground in the restricted sense of an enclosure—a 
cricket ground, for instance—and we may speak of the whole earth if by earth we 
mean world, but not if the word stands for the substance which we call earth, i.e. 
soil. Money, again, is a general term, including coins and notes of various kinds 
and denominations, but one’s wealth, fortune, income, salary, etc. all denote a 
complete amount of money, which can be thought of as a single sum. I do not 
suggest that this is a completely satisfactory answer, but it may provide a clue. 
One other point should perhaps be added. If, it may be asked, we can say the 
whole of the land (in the sense of country), why cannot we say the whole England? 
(See E.L.T., XIV, 2, p. 81.) Surely England denotes a definite and complete area 
that can be thought of in its entirety, just as much as /and does? The answer is, 
I think, that in such constructions whole is an adjective, and the article therefore 
refers to the noun that follows; we can say the land, the desert, the country, but 
we cannot say the England, the London or the Yorkshire. In such cases therefore, 
we must either dispense with the article and say all England, all London, all 
Yorkshire, or enable the article to apply to the word whole itself by using it as a 
noun, and saying the whole of England/London! Yorkshire. [F.T.W.] 
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A STUDY OF THE VOCABULARY OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Ed. G. E. R. Burroughs. vii+-104 pp. Oliver & Boyd. 1957. 6s. 
(University of Birmingham Institute of Education: Educational 
Monographs: No. 1). 


This is a study of the words used in conversation by 330 children (165 boys, 
165 girls) aged 5 to 64, each half year shown separately. The list shows the number 
of children by whom the word was used. The total number of words used in 
eleven ten-minute recordings for each child was 90,040; of these the number of 
different words was 3,504, average 273 per child (Range 56-578). The studies 
were made by student teachers, one interviewing, the other recording. The work 
was checked against similar studies in Weymouth and Scotland, and the results 
tally remarkably well allowing for local differences and a difference of date in 
Scotland. 

This, in point of technique, is a model of vocabulary study and of presentation 
of the results. The list itself might be of value to teachers of English as a foreign 
language to young children in an approximately similar environment, e.g. in 
Europe. The technique might well be imitated elsewhere in other languages. 


COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. J. T. Pring. 
xii-}-83 pp. Longmans. 1959. 4s. 


Mr Pring has long experience of teaching by phonetic methods and has produced 
an extremely well-devised and inexpensive book which fulfils its purpose 
admirably. The stated aim is ‘to help foreign students of English pronunciation’ 
and the excellent introduction discusses a number of basic features of difficulty, 
fluency and method. It is addressed, not to beginners, but to those who have 


already some idea of the sounds of English. However, a previous knowledge of 


phonetics is unnecessary for the learner to profit from this work. 

Gramophone records of the material are obtainable: it is all genuinely collo- 
quial English. 

The author has selected the common difficulties of foreign learners: he pro- 
vides specific and comprehensive exercises for the differentiation of vowels and 
consonants acoustically related in some way, e.g. week, wick; caught, coat; fin, 
thin, sin (it, i; D1, ou; f, 8, s). In all exercises, the ordinary spelling is followed by 
a version in phonetic script. Avoidance of nasalization and the influence on 
vowel-sounds of a final or pre-consonantal l-sound (dark |) are duly stressed. 

The author discusses the special difficulties arising from learners’ languages, 
e.g. Swedish and Norwegian pronunciations of the r- sound before t, d, s, n and 1. 
Aids to fluency with clarity, e.g. the writing together of rhythm-groups and sense- 
groups, vowel-length, weakening, elision and assimilation receive particular 
attention. 

The appropriate analysis of a passage, sentence by sentence, for stresses, weak 
forms and stress-groups is very valuable assistance. A useful appendix lists 
categories of words for which ordinary orthography is misleading. 

This book is indeed suitable for learners working alone but it will serve a 
teacher well too. 
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Mr Pring has obviously preferred not to mark intonation but to leave this 
matter to the example of the gramophone records. 

There is an appreciative preface by Professor Daniel Jones, the script of whose 
Pronouncing Dictionary is used in the book. 


ENGLISH THROUGH ACTIONS. Harold E. Palmer and Dorothée 
Palmer (ed. Ralph Cooke). x-+-287 pp. Longmans Green. 1959. 20s. 


English Through Actions was originally published in Japan in 1925. The present 
edition has been changed in order to remove some of the references to the par- 
ticular teaching situation for which it was designed, and, in the words of the editor, 
‘to bring some of the introductory matter and exercises into line with modern 
practice’. Palmer was, however, so much ahead of his time, that the changes 
have not had to be very considerable for the editor to achieve this. 

The book was written for the teacher, and its object was to show him, in detail, 
how to lay a solid oral foundation in the early stages of teaching English as a 
foreign language. In his General Introduction Palmer recalls the movement 
towards the end of the nineteenth century which led to the introduction in a 
number of European countries of the Reform or Direct Method and explains, in 
a paragraph that is worth repeating, why the reformers failed to win universal 
approval: 

‘In their protests against the abuse of translation they tended to condemn as 
an evil translation in any shape or form. In their protests against the abuse of 
the use of the mother-tongue they tended to condemn as an evil the use of the 
mother-tongue in any shape or form. In their protests against the abuse of the 
use of disconnected sentences they tended to condemn in its entirety the use of 
disconnected sente.ices. In their protests against the abuse of ** Rules of Grammar” 
they tended to discredit the discipline afforded by formal gfammar. In their 
protests against the misuse of memorizing, they tended to discredit the process 
of memorizing.’ 

Palmer himself, profiting from these observations, elaborated a complete 
system for the teaching of languages which ‘reconciled rules and procedures 
which at first sight seem irreconcilable’ and which he called the Multiple Line 
of Approach. Whether such eclecticism is likely in the long run to be more 
successful in winning adherents to a method than the zealous enthusiasm of a 
reformer who will have nothing to do with established time-honoured procedures 
it is not easy to say. 

This book represents Palmer's idea of the Oral Ostensive Line. In an earlier 
book, the Oral Method of Teaching Languages, he had split up the proposed 
material for such a course under the headings Ostensive (demonstrative teaching; 
object lessons) and Contextual (the context being in this case purely linguistic 
and not concerned with what linguists now think of as the Context of Situation). 
When he came to write English Through Actions, however, he found that the two 
types of material could not easily be worked into a single book. He therefore 
jettisoned the Contextual block and concentrated on Ostensive work exclusively. 

Broadly speaking the book contains three types of material for the teacher, 
namely: a discussion of basic techniques for the teaching of oral English; detailed 
series of imperatives and questions and answers; and incidental advice on points 
which are likely to arise during the teaching of the material. Readers of this book 
who have not previously studied Palmer's ideas on language teaching, but who 
have already made some use of the by now well-known mimicry-memorization 
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techniques, may be surprised to find such a ‘modern’ attitude to language 
teaching as is implied in such precepts as: ‘The teaching shall be inspired by the 
following formula: Progress in the study of living language is proportionate to 
the number of word-groups perfectly mechanized by the student’ or ‘In the 
classroom, “snap-work”’ shall be given a greater importance than work of the 
deliberate-reflective order’. 

Every teacher of English to beginners should not only be acquainted with but 
proficient in the procedures described by Palmer whether for Imperative Drill, 
Conventional Conversation, Free Oral Assimilation or Action Chains of the 
Gouin type. But whether such a complete and detailed setting-out of each step is 
necessary even for the less confident teacher is doubtful. One would think that 
if a teacher was expected to grasp the general principles set forth in the earlier 
chapters, he would be capable of grasping the procedures themselves even more 
easily. It is not as though these procedures were very subtle or complicated. In 
the teaching of Conventional Conversation, for instance, the teacher has to bear 
in mind the four stages of Presentation, Recognition, Repetition and Reproduc- 
tion and the eight types of procedures which can be used with them. This is all 
clearly explained in the introductory chapters, with examples, though only in 
such a way as to produce thirteen combinations (i.e. only a limited number of 
procedures can be used at each stage). One would therefore expect that it would 
have been sufficient for the author to give say three or four of the Series in full and 
thereafter indicate by means of the symbols (which are in any case used through- 
out) those procedures which are to be used for the teaching of any given pattern. 

On the other hand, wherever the teaching of English to beginners is in the 
hands of teachers who are not only inexperienced in oral teaching techniques but 
whose own knowledge of English is so imperfect that they dare not embark on 
teaching of this kind without some authoritative guidance at every point, this book 
will be of the greatest help. This is almost certainly Palmer’s main purpose in 
this book. The republication of English Through Actions at this time, when for 
one reason or another the teaching of English to beginners is in the hands of vast 
numbers of teachers of this kind, could be a major factor in improving standards 
of achievement in many parts of the world. 


PRACTICE IN SPOKEN ENGLISH. Neville Haddock. 31 pp. 
C.U.P. 1959. 1s. 6d. 


The author, in addressing this book to an extended range of foreign students of 
English ‘from the newest secondary schoolboy to the experienced teacher back 
on a refresher course’, seems to have cast his net rather wide. 

The work contains useful reminders of the frequent occurrence of the neutral 
vowel and the weak forms of common words. However, only about a dozen lines 
are devoted in the text to indication of the vowels in phrases and sentences: they 
are shown by numbering, no use being made of phonetic script. In the case 
especially of the neutral vowel, this is regrettable. 

The intonation, based on Armstrong and Ward’s Handbook of English Intona- 
tion, is simple and clear. In dealing with learners speaking a tone language, the 
simplicity of tune and the marking of stress-intonation units (boxes) within the 
intonation groups is doubtless a constant reminder of the different use of melody 
in English but, at times, the ‘boxes’ cut across the natural sense divisions. Again, 
for the more advanced students, the simplicity of the tunes occasions some 
monotony and the boxes are no aid to fluency. 
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Rare words are frequent in the vowel exercises and most practice passages are 
taken from narrative rather than spoken texts. 

There is useful material here, but those who propose to work with the book 
should make sure that it well suits their special aims and conditions of teaching 
and learning. 


NEW DICTIONARY. £d. Dr Arnold Leonhardi and others. 288 
pp. Verlag Lambert Lensing, Dortmund. 1960. 


This is a one-language English dictionary for use in German schools. The number 
of head-words is not stated, but seems to be about 6,000. Each head-word is 
followed by a phonetic transcription (Jones’s notation), and by a symbol for part 
of speech. Then comes a definition or explanation of the meaning of the word, or 
brief sentences illustrating its use, or both. In a few cases (about 75), there is a 
small drawing to help out the definition, but these are poor. For many Romance 
words, the French or Latin original is also given. There are a few mistakes: for 
example, incorrect pronunciations are given for altar, infectious and wool; but 
on the whole the dictionary is competently done, and the examples are clear and 
idiomatic. There are, however, some unfortunate omissions: the omission of 
numerals and personal pronouns is understandable, but it is questionable policy 
to omit such words as person, people, walk, sing, go, come and become, even if 
some of them seem self-evident in meaning to the German learner. The dictionary 
is clearly set out, pleasant to the eye, and easy to hold. 


LINGUISTICS ACROSS CULTURES. Robert Lado. ix-+-141. 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 1957. $2.75. 

Professor Lado is well known for his work (especially on testing) at the University 

of Michigan, where he succeeded Professor Fries as Director of the Institute of 

Language Teaching. He has written a straightforward book on applied linguistics 

for language-teachers. It can be read by teachers with little or no previous reading 

in linguistics and with only a rudimentary knowledge of phonetics. 

The point of the book is that we can learn and teach a language better if we 
systematically compare the language to be learnt with the language of the learner. 
The learner tends to transfer the habits he has formed in speaking his mother 
tongue to the foreign language he is learning. He may do this by substituting the 
sounds of his own language for the sounds of the foreign one, because his ear 
is not trained to hear the difference in his teacher’s utterance or in his own; or 
because, even if he hears the difference, he may not be able to reproduce it. He 
may transfer a construction in his own language into the foreign language. He 
may misuse a word from his own language in the foreign one, or not grasp a 
foreign word because it has no equivalent or no direct equivalent in his own 
language. He may misunderstand something that accompanies or underlies the 
spoken or written word: a gesture or a tacit assumption. 

All this teachers of languages who share the native language of their pupils 
have always (not always knowingly) known. That is why a German teacher has 
better prospects of teaching English to a German pupil than a British teacher is 
likely to have; and so on. But language-teachers have traditionally picked up 
their knowledge of these things through years of teaching until they develop the 
cunning of the old sweat. Sometimes the knowledge has remained unconscious. 
Sometimes (usually) it has remained arbitrary and haphazard. When it has been 
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systematized, outmoded categories (whether rules of syntax or spelling) have been 
used that fit neither the language to be taught nor the language of the taught. 
Professor Lado’s book shows the teacher how his knowledge can be made 
conscious, economically comprehensive, and functionally systematic. Some of 
the information he provides has lain around in monographs and articles, often 
swathed in difficult technical terms or jargon. Professor Lado brings it together 
into a whole, a readily comprehensible whole. Years of experience in training 
teachers have enabled him to select the right problems for discussion and the 
right degree of simplicity in explanation. 

The first chapter is about fundamental assumptions and their significance for 
teaching, preparing or selecting materials, and testing. The second chapter 
compares sound systems (individual sounds, groups, stress, rhythm, intonation). 
The third chapter is on the comparison of grammatical structures, including 
discussion of the use of the points made on sounds in the previous chapter, 
especially stress and intonation. The fourth chapter deals with vocabulary systems, 
with the grammatical classification of words and parts of words, with words that 
have no equivalent in one of the two languages compared, with words that look 
the same but have different meanings, with limited vocabularies. The fifth chapter 
discusses writing systems, and includes problems of spelling and alphabets—a 
subject not usually dealt with in a systematic way. The last chapter, perhaps the 
most interesting and stimulating (because language-teachers have not hitherto 
given this subject due attention), is on comparing two cultures (usually dealt with 
in a haphazard or encyclopaedic way as realia). 

It may be worth saying here that teachers should not be put off by the words 
“system” and ‘systematic’. Linguisticians sometimes make the mistake of saying 
that, since we know nowadays that we must compare whole cultures and whole 
languages in order properly to interpret the parts, we must therefore have a 
completely systematic account of two languages before comparing them. This 
would put off indefinitely the practical task of improving teaching, more particu- 
larly since there is not yet a complete systematic account of English. It is wrong 
to make the best the enemy of the better in this way. Each of us has embedded in 
him a systematic knowledge of his own language. Each of us can make some 
contribution to the total picture by collecting mistakes made in speaking or 
writing a foreign language, and classifying them. Professor Lado’s book helps to 
show us how to become aware of our knowledge of our own language, and how 
to analyse the mistakes with which we are so generously presented by our pupils. 


MODERN ENGLISH: A SELF-TUTOR OR CLASS TEXT FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS. Neile Osman. xvi-}-240 pp. Angus and 
Robertson, Sydney and London. 1959. 20s. (London). 


Chis book is directed primarily at adult immigrants into Australia. It claims to be 
suitable for use either as a class text or as a self-tutor, but perhaps falls between 
the two. It contains many long explanations unnecessary in a class text, but has 
defects as a self-tutor: it claims to be usable by anybody who knows “a little 
English’, but its rules and explanations in fact require quite a fair initial know- 
ledge of the language, and some knowledge of grammatical terminology; 
moreover, the majority of the words introduced have no indication of pronun- 
ciation, or even of stress, so that the learner is confronted with such words as 
walk, work, watch, medicine, learn and accountancy (all from Lesson 2), and left 
to make what he can of them. 
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The book consists of eighteen lessons. The typical lesson has seven or eight 
pages of grammar, one page of reading-matter, and two or three pages of 
exercises. A few of the early lessons also have sections on pronunciation and 
spelling. Most of the lessons are verb-centred: there is a lesson on the present 
continuous, one on the simple present, one on the forms used to indicate the 
future, one on the present perfect, and so on. There are a few lessons based on 
other criteria, e.g. one on the mid-position adverb, and one on prepositions after 
adjectives, but these are exceptional. One result of this scheme is that each lesson 
tends to deal with quite a number of different sentence-patterns, and each 
grammar-section covers too much ground for comfort. 

The grammar-sections contain large numbers of examples, which provide 
useful frames for the learner, but the author puts too much faith in the formulation 
of rules and in the giving of lists (e.g. of irregular verbs). The same failing is seen 
in the sections on pronunciation and spelling: it is difficult to believe that anyone 
will really learn to spell the -ing forms by studying Mr Osman’s four pages of 
rules. The reading-passages are concerned mainly with everyday situations in 
Australia, and illustrate the usages discussed in the preceding grammar-section; 
they do not confine themselves, however, to grammatical items that have already 
been formally introduced. The exercises are useful, but a little monotonous: too 
many of them comprise inserting a specified verb-form into a sentence. There are 
no comprehension exercises. Answers to the exercises are given at the end of the 
book. 

Many of these characteristics are probably explicable from the learning- 
situation envisaged by the author: adult students in an English-speaking environ- 
ment, obliged to use English in their everyday life and already engaged in learning 
everything at once (which presumably explains the author’s relative neglect of 
grading and selection). They mean, however, that the book has a very limited 

value for learners in a different environment. 


REGULARIZED ENGLISH. Axel Wijk. (Acta Universitatis Stock- 
holmiensis. Stockholm Studies in eg VII.) 361 pp. Almqvist & 
Wiksell, Stockholm. 1959. Kr. 24 (U.K.: £2. 8s.) 


Regularized English is based, essentially, on the realization that while English 
spelling as a whole is unsystematic, it is made up of many sub-systems—some 
large and some small—within which there is a high degree of consistency and 
regularity. It is only when the spellings of separate phonemes are listed without 
reference to context that an impression of chaos is produced. Shaw’s ‘ ghoti’ for 
‘fish’ is no more a possibility than were Ellis’s fantastic concoctions of a hundred 
years or more ago. 

Dr Wijk’s object is to exploit the systemic features of English spelling in such 
a way as to establish maximum regularity with minimum disturbance of the 
existing spellings. He makes four claims for Regularized English. They are 
(1) that by the removal of most of the irregular spellings he has restored ‘an 
intimate relationship between spelling and pronunciation’, thus making it 
possible to produce a limited number of pronunciation rules which should make 
learning to read easier; (2) that excluding certain changes which involve the 
addition or omission of a final e and the reorganization of the spelling of the 
voiced s-sound in certain positions, the present spelling is retained in from 90 to 
95 per cent of the words (compared with his estimate of less than 10 per cent in 
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the British Simplified Spelling Society’s New Spelling); (3) that most of the exist- 
ing distinctions in spelling between homonyms are retained; (4) that there is 
practically no loss of the etymological clues found in the present spelling. 

The author is aware that theoretically the neatest solution to the problem of 
English spelling is the creation of a phonetic alphabet, and in Part I of his book he 
subjects the Reform Proposals of the Simplified Spelling Society and of Professor 
Zachrisson in his Anglic to a careful analysis. He points out how in both 
instances certain compromises prevent them from being consistently phonetic, 
though the changes required nevertheless ‘entail far too great a transformation of 
the language to be at all acceptable’. 

Dr Wijk’s aims are more limited than those of the reformers who base their 
work on mainly phonetic considerations, and he readily admits the limitations of 
his system : ‘When it comes to the other aspect of the study of the mother tongue, 
the writing of the language, or rather the correct spelling of it, it must of course 
be admitted at once that more completely phonetic systems of orthography .. . 
would make it considerably easier to learn to spell than such a system as Regu- 
larized Inglish, in which two or more symbols are often used to denote one and 
the same speech sound.’ Underlying the whole scheme, therefore, is the assump- 
tion that the person learning to read can already speak the language. This is 
frequently stressed. Thus, in discussing the -nger group of words, in which there are 
contrasting pronunciations such as hanger/manger; anger/danger; singer/ginger, 
the author writes: ‘Should one wish to indicate the pronunciation more clearly, 
it would be possible to do this by replacing er by ar or re in such words as ‘anger, 
finger, linger, conger, monger, hunger’ but such a change in spelling can hardly 
be considered essential.’ The foreign learner will be disappointed to find that 
such inconsistencies remain, having read earlier that ‘it goes without saying that 
a reform of English spelling which would eliminate the vast majority of irregular 
pronunciations and thus make it possible to infer the pronunciation from the 
spelling would enormously facilitate the learning of the language for all foreign 
students. It is such a reform of English spelling that we find in Regularized 
Inglish.’ 

It would be easy to find fault with many of the details of Dr Wijk’s scheme, but 
it is more important to draw attention to its unusual merits. The recognition of 
many groups of words usually regarded as irregular as being in fact regular is well 
illustrated by the retention of igh for the sound [ai], and of eigh for [ei]. In the 
former group there are no exceptions to the spelling/pronunciation rule; in the 
latter height and sleight are exceptions. In R.E. height becomes hight and sleight 
becomes s/yght. (This is one of the details that might be objected to, but the 
author justifies it on etymological grounds.) The careful weighing of the need for 
regularity on the one hand and the importance of retaining ‘etymological’ 
spelling on the other may be exemplified by the discussion on words with silent 
t in the sequence -sten. For these words ‘ . . . there are two theoretical possibilities 
open to us, either to replace st by s or ss according as it is preceded by a long or 
a short vowel or else to retain ¢ and allow a special rule for the combinations 
-sten, ... in Regularized Inglish. For the majority of the words in question I 
would suggest that the former method be adopted. For those words, however, for 
which there are closely related words in which ¢ is pronounced, it would seem pre- 
ferable to adopt the last-mentioned alternative in ‘‘chasten, hasten, fasten, 
christen, moisten’”’ on account of “chaste, haste, fast, Christ, Christian, 
momt”...° 
This book should be of immense value to the teacher of English. In it he will 
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find numerous lists of words based on the comparison of spelling and pronuncia- 
tion that should enable him to realize more easily when he is dealing with words 
that are members of a sub-system and when he is not. 

Dr Wijk is not a fanatic. He believes that his approach is the only practicable 
one, but realizes that many details may need to be changed before the plan can 
be generally accepted. 
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News 


Centre for Applied Linguistics. A new organization concerned with English 
Language teaching has just completed its first year’s work. It is the Centre for 
Applied Linguistics, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington 6, D.C. In 
association with the Modern Languages Association of America and financed by 
a grant from the Ford Foundation the Centre plans to be a clearing house for 
universities, government agencies and other institutions or individuals concerned 
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with the application of linguistics to practical language problems. The director of 
the Centre is Dr C. A. Ferguson, Lecturer in Linguistics at Harvard University. 

One of the first functions of the Centre was to organize a conference in May | 
1959 on the teaching of English abroad, attended by representatives of United 
States Information Agency, the British Council, the International Co-operation 
Agency, the Institute of International Education and many other interested t 
bodies, as well as linguistic experts from Britain and America. The conference 
marked a significant step forward in international co-operation on English | 
Language teaching as foreshadowed by the U.S.I.A.-British Council conference 
at Oxford in 1955. A limited number of copies of the Proceedings of this Confer- | 
ence are available from the Centre. The Centre publishes every two months The | 
Linguistic Reporter, copies of which are available free of charge on application 
to the Centre. | 





Language-Teaching Survey. Experience in underdeveloped countries has shown 
the importance of language in development schemes. Local languages are often 

unsuitable for international communication, and the implementation of plans (or | 
even their formulation) is often delayed because those concerned do not possess | 


an adequate command of any language of wider communicative power. The r 
languages mainly needed are English and French, Spanish rarely being used for | 


this purpose where it is not the main language of the country. The Centre for 
Applied Linguistics, to which reference is made in a previous note, called a 
conference in London in January 1960 of prominent persons in the field of } 
Second Language Teaching, both English and French, and it was decided to 
conduct a survey of the present teaching of these two languages as second or 
foreign languages, of the needs of underdeveloped countries for language teaching, 
and of the world resources to meet these needs. The cost of the survey is being 
met by the Ford Foundation and the work on English is being done mainly by 
the Centre for Applied Linguistics in Washington and by a special office in London 
under the aegis of the British Council Linguistics Panel. The London office, at 
25 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1., where Mr J. M. Bannochie, formerly 
Chief Education Officer, Ghana, is in charge, will be responsible for surveying 


ee 


the needs of Commonwealth countries and some Middle East countries and the ‘ 
resources of Scandinavia and the Netherlands. The rest of the world will be dealt 

with by the Centre for Applied Linguistics and the Bureau d’Etude et de Liaison 4 
pour L’Enseignement du Frangais dans le Monde, in Paris. It is hoped that one | 
result of the survey will be a co-ordination of the efforts at present being made 

in the teaching of English and French overseas. | 





A Commonwealth conference on the teaching of English as a second language 
is to be held at Makerere between | and 31 January 1961. The conference will 
discuss teaching problems at school, university, and adult levels, the use of 
English as a medium of teaching, types of examinations and tests, the training of 
teachers, text-books, research etc. 
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A course on a new method of teaching foreign languages was held in Paris 
under the auspices of the Council of Europe between 5 and 15 April. The method 
is an audio-visual one developed by the Centre Audio-Visuel de l’Ecole Normale 
Supérieure de Saint Cloud, and is at present applied only to the teaching of 
French to adults. Material is to be prepared for the teaching of English by a ‘ 
similar method. 
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